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Profile 


Bright  Star  82 


The  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  resulted 
from  the  realization  that  there  was  a need  for  a force 
made  up  of  units  from  the  four  military  services  that 
would  be  able  to  respond  to  contingencies  outside 
NATO  and  Korea.  The  necessity  for  such  a force  was 
intensified  by  events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  in  South- 
west Asia. 

“It  became  quickly  apparent,”  said  Lt.  Gen.  Robert 
C.  Kingston,  U.S.  Army,  commander  of  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  “that  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  was  in  the  process  of  losing  one  of  its  most 
powerful  defenders:  A reasonably  stable  Iran.  This 
coupled  with  the  bold,  overt  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  made  it  clear  that  suddenly  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  was  very  vulnerable.  The  Rapid 
Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  is  the  only  meaningful 
free  world  deterrent  to  Soviet  adventurism  in  South- 
west Asia.” 

The  commander  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint 
Task  Force  has  over  200,000  personnel  from  which  to 
draw.  It  is  a widely  varied  force  list  with  many 
capabilities.  From  the  Army  there  are  airborne,  air 
assault  and  mechanized  troops  as  well  as  air  cavalry. 
Ranger  and  Special  Forces  units.  There  are  both  jet 
and  prop  transport  aircraft  from  the  Air  Force,  along 
with  fighter,  reconnaissance  and  conventional  strategic 
bomber  aircraft.  The  Naval  support  includes  aircraft 
carriers,  a variety  of  surface  combatants  and  support 
ships  and  anti-submarine  warfare  patrol  aircraft.  The 
Marine  Gorps  contributes  a composite  Marine  am- 
phibious force.  These  forces  enable  the  commander  to 
tailor  an  organization  “to  respond  to  anything  from  a 
small  contingency  to  a major  confrontation.” 

Given  sufficient  warning  time,  Lt.  Gen.  Kingston 
stated  that  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  can 
put  combat-ready  Marines  ashore  within  48  hours.  It 
can  deploy  a full  Army  brigade,  about  3,000  troops, 
from  the  United  States  and  have  it  on  the  ground  in 
the  region  within  three  or  four  days,  and  it  can  have 


the  combat  elements  of  an  entire  division,  about 
10,000  troops,  there  in  less  than  two  weeks.  The 
deployment  of  any  of  these  units  includes  support  from 
the  Air  Force  and  from  the  Navy  offshore. 

Rright  Star  82,  a month-long  exercise  which  ended 
in  mid-December,  helped  establish  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  as  “a  deterrent  force” 
with  the  “capability  to  move  an  effective  force  rapidly 
to  a danger  spot,”  aeeording  to  Defense  Department 
officials.  Gonducted  in  coordination  with  Egypt,  The 
Sudan,  Somalia  and  Oman,  Bright  Star  82  featured 
Army  and  Air  Force  elements  deploying  from  the 
United  States  and  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Gorps  units 
operating  in  the  Indian  Oeean. 

The  parachute  drop  in  Egypt,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
exercise,  was  one  of  the  “longest  and  largest  parachute 
assault  missions  involving  primarily  U.S.  forces”  ever 
conducted.  The  airborne  landing  “demonstrates  the 
capability  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force 
to  enter  an  area  quickly  and  under  adverse  con- 
ditions.” 

There  were  many  other  significant  milestones 
achieved  during  Bright  Star  82.  It  was  the  first  Rapid 
Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  exercise  across  six  time 
zones  and  the  first  full-fledged  four  service  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  operational  field  training  exercise. 
Bright  Star  included  the  first  combined  exercise  in  the 
Sudan  by  the  United  States.  It  also  featured  the  longest 
non-stop  precision  bombing  mission  in  history  as  well 
as  the  first  use  of  the  KG- 10  extender  refueling  aircraft 
to  support  unit  deployment  of  F-16  fighter  aircraft. 

“The  principal  purpose  of  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  is  deterrence,”  said  Lt.  Gen.  Kingston.  “But  if 
deterrence  fails,  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task 
Force  will  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
(President) — and  ready  to  go  into  combat.” 

(NOTE:  Information  compiled  from  the  Army  News 
Service  and  a speech  by  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Kingston 
to  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army.) 


Page  4 — Coast  Guardsmen  learn 
combat  techniques  during  refresher 
training  at  GITMO.  Protecting 
America  is  the  Coast  Guard’s 
wartime  mission. 


Page  8 — Marine  Security  Guards  are 
more  than  just  embassy  protocol 
trimming.  They  are  THE  security 
for  all  of  the  American  embassies. 


Page  12 — Air  Force  basic  training  is 
more  than  just  marching;  Just  ask 
any  of  the  75,000  trainees  that 
graduate  each  year. 


Page  16 — Navy  hull  maintenance 
technicians  find  themselves  welded 
to  their  work  in  more  ways  than  one. 


Page  20 — Army  Ranger  school  is 
only  two  months  long,  but  it’s  billed 
as  the  toughest  training  the  U.S. 
Army  has  to  offer. 

Front  cover:  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Cutter  Gallatin  at  sunset  underway 
for  GITMO,  Cuba.  Once  a year  the 
Gallatin  undergoes  refresher 
training  to  ensure  combat  readiness. 
(Photo  by  Chief  Petty  Officer  Bob 
Jones) 

Back  cover:  An  instructor  conducts 
an  on-the-spot  weapons  check 
during  Ranger  training  to  look  for 
deficiencies  such  as  dirty  weapons  or 
weapons  with  no  rounds  in  the 
chamber.  (Photo  by  Spec.  5 Bill 
Branley) 
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COMBAT  READINESS.. 


A fleet  training  group  observer  instructs  damage  control  personnel  in  first  aid . 


While  docked  at  Port  Everglades 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  the 
Gallatin,  a Governors  Island-based 
cutter,  came  to  the  rescue  of  one  of 
its  neighbor’s  small  boats. 

It  began  when  the  Gallatin’s 
quarterdeck  watch  first  noticed  a 
seaman  from  the  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Independence  running  down 
the  pier  shouting  that  one  of  their 
liberty  launches  was  taking  on  water 
and  sinking. 

A small  boat  from  the  Gallatin 
was  immediately  lowered.  Petty 
Officer  2nd  Class  Alex  Vazquez 
proceeded  to  a nearby  liberty  pier 
with  several  pumps.  At  the  scene, 
Vazquez  and  his  boat  crew  found  a 
40-foot  launch  with  a blown  shaft 
seal  rapidly  filling  with  sea  water. 
The  pumps  were  placed  on  board 
the  craft  and  they  had  the  flooding 
under  control  in  about  an  hour  and 
a half,  much  to  the  relief  of  a 
grateful  Navy  boat  crew. 

Saving  water  craft  and  lives  is  the 
way  everyone  thinks  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  But  once  a year  the  Gallatin 
and  its  crew  of  160  men  and  women 
undergo  four  grueling  weeks  of 
refresher  training  under  the  fierce 
Caribbean  sun  of  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  (GITMO),  and  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
observers. 

The  378-foot  cutter  left  its 
homeport  in  New  York  Harbor  and 
stopped  briefly  in  Norfolk,  Va. , so  its 
crew  could  attend  various  schools  in 
damage  control  and  navigation  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  numerous 
exercises  to  be  conducted  later  at 
GITMO.  They  continued  the  first 
leg  of  their  three-month  deployment 
with  a short  stop  at  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, and  the  Naval  station  in 
Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico.  At 
every  stop  personnel  from  gunnery, 
electronics,  radar  and  sonar  were 
busy  readying  themselves  for 
weapons  systems  alignment  and 
testing  exercises.  These  exercises 
continued  preparations  to  ready  the 

Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Raphael 
Mimez  mans  the  20mm  guns  during 
general  quarters  aboard  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  Gallatin. 


ship  for  refresher  training  at 
GITMO.  Torpedo  firings  were 
conducted  to  align  shipboard  fire 
control  systems  with  the  weapons 
systems  for  the  Anti-Submarine 
Warfare  exercises  to  come. 

During  the  rest  of  the  trip  toward 
GITMO,  all  shipboard  departments 
continued  final  preparations  in 
readiness  for  the  intense  drilling  that 
lay  ahead.  These  drills  required  all 
departments  and  components  to 
recall  experience  gained  from  prior 
training  and  exercises  in  order  to 
function  effectively  as  a team  in 
various  battle  scenarios.  The  end 
result  would  produce  a “fighting 
ship  of  the  line,”  a vessel  and  crew 
working  as  one  unit  in  war  or  peace. 

The  ship’s  commanding  officer, 


Capt.  Wilham  P.  Leahy,  Jr. , a 21- 
year  Coast  Guard  veteran  said,  “For 
a 378-foot  class  vessel,  refresher 
training  at  GITMO  is  the  one  and 
only  opportunity  during  the  course 
of  the  year  which  provides  a vessel 
sufficient  dedicated  time,  as  well  as 
instructor  and  observer  expertise  to 
effectively  train  the  crew,  to  mold 
them  into  an  efficient  team  able  to 
carry  out  their  missions.  Fleet 
services  such  as  aircraft,  submarines, 
target  sleds  and  other  surface  units 
are  used  to  achieve  this  goal.” 

On  the  deck.  Chief  Petty  Officer 
Joe  Hedrich  and  his  crew  of  45 
junior  petty  officers  and  seamen 
persisted  in  making  the  final 
preparations  to  their  gear 
for  a ship’s  equipment  check. 
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Hedrich  said,  “Getting  ready  for  the 
Navy  and  our  Coast  Guard  observers 
is  ulcer-building  in  itself.  I have  to 
have  all  my  gear  lettered  properly. 
Lines  have  to  be  exactly  the  right 
length;  no  more,  no  less.  My  damage 
control  petty  officers  have  to  have  aU 
of  their  equipment  and  topside 
spaces  properly  stenciled.  There  is 
no  room  for  error.  And  during  all  of 
this,  it’s  going  to  be  so  incredibly  hot 
that  I’ll  have  to  worry  about  heat 
fatigue  and  possible  sun  strokes 
because  of  the  heavy  life  jackets  and 
hard  hats  we  have  to  wear.  But,”  he 
said,  “Gitmo’s  going  to  make  sailors 
out  of  them.  I’ll  guarantee  you 
that.” 

The  crew  had  prepared  for  weeks 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  Fleet  Training  Group  ob- 
servers who  examine  the  initial 
Training  Readiness  Evaluations. 
When  the  observers  boarded  the  day 
after  docking  in  GITMO,  everyone 
was  ready.  It  is  in  this  phase  the 
deficiencies  usually  pop  up.  As 
Gallatin  personnel  corrected  the 
deficiencies,  the  ship  put  to  sea 
almost  daily  with  observers  on  board 
and  ran  through  a variety  of  drilling 
procedures  outlined  in  battle 
scenarios  that  affected  every 
component  of  the  ship. 

Bridge  and  Combat  Information 
Center  personnel  were  put  through 
navigation  exercises,  quartermasters 
stationed  on  the  signal  bridge  were 
drilled  in  a series  of  flag  hoist 
operations — a type  of  visual  com- 
munication used  to  relay  in- 
formation to  other  vessels  without 
the  use  of  radio.  In  addition,  up  to 
500  messages  a day,  sent  via  Fleet 
Broadcast,  were  monitored  by 
Gallatin  radiomen.  Periodic  man 
overboard  drills  were  conducted.  In 
one  test,  accountability  of  the  entire 
crew  had  to  be  tallied  within  10 
minutes  to  find  the  missing  Gallatin 
crew  member  who  was  selected  at 
random  by  the  observers  and  kept 
from  his  or  her  mustering  station. 

One  Coast  Guard  unique  exercise 

A U.S.  Navy  jet  fighter  screams  by  a 
20mm  gim  during  a simulated  battle 
problem  aboard  the  Gallatin. 


A crewman  works  between  two 
diesel  engines  where  temperatures 
reach  as  high  as  150  degrees. 


is  a boarding  drill  where  a civilian 
tug,  under  contract  by  the  Navy,  is 
used  with  its  crew  play-acting  as 
drug  smugglers.  A boarding  party 
has  to  search  the  tug  for  hiding  crew 
members,  then  carry  out  legal 
procedures  as  if  they  were  suspected 


of  carrying  contraband. 

As  the  Gallatin  entered  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  after  a long  day  of 
drills,  precision  mooring  exercises 
were  conducted.  Critiques  were  held 
after  the  drills  to  detail  areas  that 
needed  improvement.  In  the 
evening,  while  tied  up  in  GITMO, 
the  duty  section  would  repeatedly 
carry  out  in -port  fire  drills  and 
muster  the  rescue  and  assistance 
details. 

As  the  Gallatin  and  crew  con- 
tinued refresher  training,  individual 
drills  began  to  interlock  with  other 
drills,  all  leading  toward  the  final 
battle  problem  where  ship  and  crew 
work  as  a team  in  a simulated 
comhat  situation.  During  general 
quarters — an  emergency 
situation — observers  would  ran- 
domly pick  someone  at  their  station 
and  announce  that  he  or  she  had  just 
been  electrocuted  or  had  received  a 
serious  injury.  Personnel  on  hand 
had  to  know  immediately  what  to  do 
until  stretcher  bearers  sent  by 
Damage  Control  Central  arrived. 
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Coast  Guard  crewmen  plot  the  Gallatin’s  position  as  the  ship  departs  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 


Effective  damage  control  is 
paramount  to  the  survival  of  a ship. 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Garry  Phillips, 
on-scene  leader  for  the  aft  damage 
control  repair  team  said,  “The 
observers  were  grading  us  on  our 
knowledge  and  use  of  equipment. 
We  had  three  minutes  to  be  manned 
and  ready  after  the  general  quarters 
alarm  was  sounded.  They  frequently 
asked  us  on-the-spot  questions  about 
how  to  deal  with  different  types  of 
fires  and  the  particular  use  of  gear  in 
each  situation.” 

After  weeks  of  drilling  in  the 
tropical  weather,  the  Gallatin  put  to 
sea  to  face  the  final  battle  problem 
where  the  hours  of  training  would 
finally  come  together. 

The  crew  was  at  battle  stations 
when  two  Navy  A-4  attack  aircraft 
came  out  of  the  sun  and  closed  in  on 
the  ship  at  500  knots.  Ensign  Robert 
Mobley,  the  officer  of  the  deck, 
began  immediate  evasive  maneuvers 
with  information  fed  from  the 
Combat  Information  Center.  The 
Gallatin’s  5-inch  and  20-mm  guns 


locked  on  the  targets  as  the  aircraft 
screamed  over  the  ship.  Gunnery 
crews  had  drilled  for  this  exercise  for 
weeks,  firing  at  sleds  towed  by  ships 
and  sleeves  towed  by  aircraft  to 
perfect  their  accuracy. 

Efficiency  and  teamwork  is 
pushed  to  the  limit  in  the  Combat 
Information  Center  during  critical 
seconds  that  demand  crucial  battle 
information  be  fed  to  the  bridge  and 
the  weapon  systems  when  the  ship  is 
under  attack. 

As  the  battle  problem  enveloped 
the  vessel,  personnel  from  the 
bridge,  combat  information  center, 
weapons,  damage  control,  first  aid 
and  the  engineering  spaces  per- 
formed their  supportive  roles  ac- 
cording to  the  battle  scenario, 
producing  the  effective  teamwork 
required  in  time  of  war.  The  ob- 
servers threw  every  possible  con- 
tingency at  the  crew.  In  addition  to 
the  attack,  equipment  and  personnel 
casualties  were  constantly  imposed 
on  the  ship. 

A nuclear  surface  burst  exercise 
added  to  the  mounting  problems 
confronting  the  Gallatin.  After  a 


simulated  blast,  the  ship 
maneuvered  upwind,  away  from  the 
detonation,  and  simulated  the  water 
washdown  system  used  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  radioactive  fallout. 
Monitor  teams  checked  the  ship  for 
“hot  spots”  of  radioactivity  and 
reported  their  findings  to  Damage 
Control  Central. 

The  battle  problem  was  finally 
ended  after  the  nuclear  exercise  and 
Gallatin  headed  back  to  the  low 
brown  hills  ringing  GITMO  bay. 

The  ordeal  of  refresher  training  was 
over,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  crew. 

The  Coast  Guard’s  primary 
mission  is  to  protect  lives  and 
property  at  sea,  but  refresher 
training  gives  the  crews  a glimpse  of 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  their 
wartime  mission,  one  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  experience  did  indeed  make 
sailors  of  them.  They  know  their 
ship  better;  more  importantly,  they 
know  themselves  and  their 
capabilities  better. 

That  is  what  fleet  training  is  all 
about. 
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Only  the  dedicated  need 
apply.  Only  the  best  will 
be  accepted. 

THE  FEW  GOOD  MEN. 

Story  by  Sgt.  1st  Class 
Roger  Allen 


They  are  the  elite  among  military 
security  guards.  Their  mission: 
protect  U.S.  personnel  operating 
American  embassies,  legations  and 
consulates  in  more  than  100 
countries.  These  services  include  the 
protection  of  property,  classified  and 
administratively  controlled 
material,  and  equipment  within 
these  premises. 

These  elite  men  are  the  bearers  of 
two  titles — U.S.  Marine,  considered 
by  many  as  the  elite  among  military 
services,  and  Marine  Security  Guard 
(MSG). 

The  Marine  Security  Guard 
program  had  its  beginnings  during 
the  last  days  of  1948,  when  a formal 
agreement  was  signed  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  the  use  of  Marine 
personnel  in  overseas  security  guard 
positions.  The  first  MSGs  departed 
the  U.S.  for  their  premier  assign- 
ments in  January  1949. 

“Becoming  a Marine  Security 
Guard  is  not  easy,”  says  Master  Sgt. 
Paul  Webb,  the  MSG  school’s  chief 
instructor  and  senior  non- 
commissioned officer.  “We  don’t 
draft  people  or  take  just  anyone  into 
the  program.  They  must  volunteer 
for  it,  then  meet  some  stern 
requirements.  Our  attrition  rate 
during  any  given  class  is  ap- 
proximately 25  percent.” 

Watch  standers,  lance  corporal 
through  sergeant,  must  be  single  and 
agree  to  remain  unmarried  until 
within  10  days  of  completing  their 
tour  of  duty.  They  must  have  at  least 
32  months  remaining  in  the  service 
upon  reporting  to  the  school,  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  be 
capable  of  meeting  requirements  to 
receive  a Top  Secret  clearance,  and 
conform  to  Marine  Gorps  personal 
appearance  and  physical 
requirements.  Senior  NGOs  (staff 
sergeants  through  master  gunnery 
sergeants)  can  be  married  and  must 
have  a minimum  of  26  months 
remaining  in  the  service.  Their 
family  members  must  also  be  U.S. 
citizens  and  may  not  number  more 
than  four. 
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Once  accepted,  the  applieant  will 
receive  orders  to  attend  one  of  the 
five  eourses  held  eaeh  year  at  the 
MSG  school,  located  at  the  Quantico 
Marine  Base,  Quantico,  Va.  Watch 
standers  attend  a six  week  course; 
the  senior  NCOs  course  is  eight 
weeks  long. 

“Once  here  at  the  school,  the 
Marine  performs  every  function  as 
though  he  was  at  an  embassy 
overseas,”  stated  Webb.  “We  have 
guard  posts  set  to  be  repheas  of  the 
ones  overseas.  The  student  will  also 
scan  all  of  the  school’s  offices  nightly 
to  insure  that  no  classified 
documents  have  been  left  unsecured 
and  safe  and  offiee  doors  are 
locked.” 

The  instructors  at  the  MSG  school 
are  former  senior  NGOs  who  have 
had  successful  tours  of  duty.  Webb 
stated,  “We  feel  that  if  an  instructor 
has  lived  the  job,  then  the  in- 
struetion  will  be  more  valid.” 

The  school’s  course  involves  more 
than  the  performance  of  basic 
security  duties.  Sinee  the  Nov.  4, 

1979  takeover  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Iran,  and  later  the 
attack  on  the  Embassy  of  Islambad, 
Pakistan,  the  MSG  school  program 
was  changed  to  inelude  seminars  in 
handling  possible  situations  caused 
by  terrorists  or  demonstrators. 

In  situation  hostage  elasses,  MSG 
instructors  play  out  scenes  as 
described  by  the  nine  Marines  who 
were  held  hostage  in  Tehran. 

Other  subjeets  are  taught  by  State 
Department  personnel.  Evasive 
driving,  the  use  of  deadly  force  with 
weapons,  how  to  deteet  and  handle 
explosive  ordnance  deviees  are  some 
of  them.  The  Marines  are  also  taught 
the  use  of  disintegration  shredders 
and  chemicals  for  the  destruction  of 
classified  materials,  how  to  detect  a 
phoney  passport  and  how  to  eonduct 
security  inspections. 

“The  security  guards  are  pretty 
much  on  their  own  out  there.  The 
senior  NGO  runs  the  whole  show. 
There  are  no  officers  in  the  program 
except  at  the  company  and  battalion 
headquarters  level,  so  the  training 
for  the  MSG  has  to  be  extensive,  and 


they,  as  individuals,  must  be  stable 
and  mature  people,”  said  Gunnery 
Sgt.  Patriek  Eagan,  the  sehool’s 
operations  chief. 

“The  training  here  is  real  good,” 
said  student  Cpl.  Timothy  Manly. 
The  19-year-old  Marine  compared 
his  Infantry  training  and  that  of 
becoming  a MSG.  “Both  are  ex- 
tensive and  cover  more  subjects  than 
I ever  thought  I’d  need  to  do  either 
job.  But  the  MSG  training  is  giving 
me  more  self-confidence.” 


After  completing  a tour  of  duty  as 
an  MSG,  the  Marine  will  return  to 
his  previous  military  oecupation. 
Manly  says,  “I  know  I’U  go  baek  to 
being  an  infantryman  after  this  (the 
tour  as  a MSG),  but  it  sounded  like  a 

Marine  Security  Guard  trainees 
practice  hostile  crowd  control 
techniques  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  a senior  NGO  instructor.  The 
students  wiU  graduate  from  school 
and  become  American  embassy 
guards  around  the  world. 
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Clocking-in  at  various  locations  in 
embassies  is  a part  of  the  duties 
Marine  Security  Guard  trainees 
learn  at  the  Quantico  Marine  Base 
school. 

good  change.  I first  became  in- 
terested in  the  Marine  Security 
Guard  program  through  one  of  the 
NCOs  in  my  old  unit.  He  had  spent 
three  years  in  the  program  and 
convinced  me  I should  apply  for  it, 
so  here  I am.” 

Another  student,  Cpl.  Joseph 
Guarino,  also  became  interested  in 
the  program  through  a security 
guard  school  alumnus — his  platoon 
sergeant  in  the  Combat  Engineers. 
“He  told  me  all  about  the  school,  the 
responsibilities,  the  people  and  the 
travel.  Tljat’s  one  of  the  reasons  I 
volunteered  for  the  program,  the 
travel.” 

The  life  of  a Marine  Security 
Guard  is  not  all  work  and  no  play. 
They  have  time  off  to  explore, 
through  travel,  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  assigned;  that  is,  if 
they  are  not  stationed  in  a restricted 
area  (a  communist  country  where 
travel  is  limited).  Free  time  is  also 
occupied  with  attending  numerous 
State  Department  social  affairs. 

Appearance,  being  well  dressed, 
whether  touring  the  countryside  by 
themselves  or  attending  a State 
Department  function  is  particularly 
important.  In  keeping  with  this, 
MSGs  are  given  a one  time  $650 
clothing  allowance  from  the  State 
Department  to  purchase  appropriate 
civilian  clothing  (suits,  sports  jackets 
and  ties,  etc.) 

Performing  their  duties, 
discovering  their  host  country  and  its 
people,  and  partaking  in  State 
Department  functions  leaves  little 
time  for  much  else,  but  the  MSGs, 
like  anyone  else,  occassionally  need  a 
place  to  be  alone.  Their  living  ac- 
commodations provide  such  a place. 

During  training,  Marine  Security 
Guards  perform  all  tasks  as  if  they 
were  at  an  embassy  overseas. 
Students  scan  all  of  the  school’s 
offices  checking  for  unsecured 
documents  and  doors. 
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“The  Marine  house”  as  their 
residence  is  known,  is  considered  to 
be  top  notch.  “Watch  standers  live 
in  a large  house  and  generally  have  a 
cook  and  a housekeeper  to  take  care 
of  most  of  the  domestic  chores,” 
relates  Gunnery  Sgt.  Eagan.  “Senior 
NCOs  and  their  families  have  a 
separate  house.  Here  they  unwind 
from  the  stresses  of  the  day.  They 
listen  to  their  favorite  records,  watch 
TV,  play  cards  or  do  any  of  the  in- 
numerable things  they  would  do  if 
they  were  home.” 

The  Marine  Security  Guard’s 
mission  makes  him  the  elite  among 
military  security  guards.  His 
training  ensures  that  he  is  capable  of 
handling  the  security  for  the  non- 
military Americans  in  embassies, 
legations  and  consulates  overseas. 

He  is,  if  necessary,  prepared  to  give 
his  life  to  ensure  the  safety  of  other 
Americans.  It  is  tough  work,  but  the 
rigorous  training  ensures  that  he  is 
fully  capable,  fuUy  prepared  to 
handle  his  mission — no  matter  how 
difficult  or  demanding. 

Only  the  most  dedicated  need 
apply.  Only  the  best  wiU  be  ac- 
cepted. Indeed,  a few  good  men 
among  THE  FEW  GOOD  MEN. 


'Physical  fitness  plays  an  important 
•flart  in  all  Marines  lives,  but  doubly 
•so  in  a Marine  Security  Guard’s  job. 
He  is  often  the  only  American  that 


other  countries  will  ever 
e.  He  must  present  a positive 
image  at  all  tim^s. 


Marine  Security  Guards  are  taught 
how  to  use  weapons  and  evasive 
driving  techniques,  as  well  as  how  to 
detect  and  handle  ejq)losive  ord- 
nance devices  by  State  Department 
instructors  at  the  school. 
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Air  Force 
taught  here 

by  Senior  Master  Sgt. 

Dave  Sheeder 


J ohn  Hartline  couldn’t  shake  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  stirred  his  insides 
that  first  day  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas.  He  had  been  warned, 
John  remembered,  by  ex-GIs  back 
home  that  the  only  thing  he’d  get  out 
of  basic  military  training  would  be 
sore  feet. 

“I  was  more  than  a little  anxious 
after  hearing  all  those  ‘war’  stories 
from  old-timers  about  how  tough  it 
would  be,”  recalled  Hartline.  “They 
warned  me,  among  other  things.  I’d 
march  the  soles  right  off  my  boots.” 

Certainly,  marching  is  a big  part 
of  the  Basic  Military  Training 
School’s  curriculum.  But,  as  more 
than  75,000  trainees  each  year  are 
discovering,  the  six-week  in- 
troduction to  the  Air  Force  involves 
a lot  more  than  just  mastering  a 
handful  of  physical  skills.  Minds, 
too,  are  exercised  through  an  ex- 
tensive academic  program  that 
teaches  everything  from  military  law 
to  sex  education. 

Altogether,  17  academic  units  of 
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instruction  on  subjects  related  to  the 
trainees’  future  assignments  and 
their  personal  lives  are  taught  during 
30  action-filled  training  days.  When 
recruits  aren’t  in  the  classroom, 
they’re  kept  busy  on  the  drill  pad, 
running  a confidence  course, 
sharpening  their  aim  at  the  firing 
range,  learning  how  to  salute,  or 
working  up  a sweat  on  the  PC 
(physical  conditioning)  field. 

But,  say  school  officials,  it’s  the 
time  spent  in  class  that  influences 
trainees  the  most.  “What  the 
students  get  in  the  classroom  is 
information  they’U  carry  with  them 
throughout  the  rest  of  their  Air 
Force  careers,”  noted  Chief  Master 
Sgt.  Margaret  R.  Dupuis,  chief  of 
academics  for  the  school.  “And  the 
environment  is  just  relaxed  enough 
to  allow  recruits  to  ask  ‘why’  and  get 
an  answer.” 

Those  answers  come  from  people 
like  Technical  Sgt.  Charles  W. 

Davis,  one  of  more  than  60 
academic  instructors  assigned  to  four 
training  zones  at  Lackland.  Each 


Upon  completion  of  basic  training, 
all  airmen  participate  in  a 
graduation  parade  highlighting  the 
end  of  30  days  of  training. 

zone  handles  an  average  of  1,000 
trainees  from  three  squadrons. 

And  like  “street”  MTIs — military 
training  instructors  who  teach 
outside  the  classroom — academic 
instructors  are  there  to  guide 
trainees  through  an  important 
transition  in  their  Lives. 

“Going  from  civilian  to  mihtary 
life  is  sometimes  tough,”  said 
Technical  Sgt.  Davis,  who’s  been 
teaching  for  three  years.  “I’m 
convinced,  however,  that  today’s 
trainees  handle  it  a lot  better  than 
we  did.  They  are,  for  one  thing, 
smarter  than  we  were  and  more 
anxious  to  find  out  what  the  Air 
Force  and  life  in  general  are  all 
about.  They  follow  orders  but  want 
to  know  the  ‘how’  and  ‘why’  of 
things.” 

It  hasn’t  always  been  that  way, 
though.  Chief  Dupuis  can  recall 
when  trainees  didn’t  ask  questions  in 
or  out  of  the  classroom  because  “they 
were  scared  to  death  of  getting 
chewed  out  by  the  instructor,” 
reminisced  the  28-year  Air  Force 
veteran.  “Back  then  it  was  a matter 
of  blind  obedience  rather  than  the 
self-discipline  most  of  today’s 
recruits  exhibit.” 


Instructors  must  still  guide 
trainees,  but  now  it’s  done  less  firmly 
in  the  classroom  than  in  the  street. 
And  for  new  recruits,  who  begin 
academics  on  their  seventh  day  of 
training,  the  contrast  between  the 
street  and  classroom  can  have  an 
unsettling  effect. 

“I  almost  couldn’t  believe  it,”  said 
Airman  John  Hartline.  “I  certainly 
didn’t  expect  to  be  sitting  in  a 
comfortable,  air-conditioned 
classroom  for  up  to  five  hours  a day. 

I thought  we’d  continue  to  get  yelled 
at  from  morning  till  night  and  never 
be  given  a chance  to  say  what  was 
on  our  mind. 

“But  that’s  not  so.  Academic 
instructors  give  us  a chance  to  get 
involved  in  what  is  being  taught,  to 
express  our  opinions,  and  to  sit  back, 
relax,  and  learn.” 

And  if  sitting  becomes  too 
comfortable  in  the  classroom,  the 
versatile  instructors  have  ways  of 
keeping  a hundred  or  so  trainees 
awake  and  interested. 

“I  run  up  and  down  the  aisles 
yelling  ‘hello’  and  shaking  hands 
with  the  students  as  they  enter  the 
room,”  said  Sgt.  Jerry  E.  Paulton. 

Modem  dormitories  designed  to 
house  1,000  airmen  are  used  for 
basic  training  at  Lackland.  The  new 
dorms  have  classrooms,  supply  and 
administrative  areas. 
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On  the  first  day  of  training  each 
male  basic  trainee  visits  the  barber 
shop  for  a “trim,”  military  style.  In 
addition  to  the  traditional  haircut, 
trainees  are  paid  and  issued 
uniforms  on  the  first  day. 

“It  makes  them  feel  welcome  and 
more  free  to  give  their  opinions 
about  what’s  being  discussed  in 
class.  Once  we  have  that,  we’ve  got 
involvement  and  their  interest.” 

Then,  too,  the  latest  in  audio- 
visual teaching  methods  and 
programmed  learning  textbooks  are 
used  to  augment  classroom  in- 
struction. 

“There’s  a lot  more  to  teaching 
trainees  today  than  there  used  to 
be,”  said  Master  Sgt.  Sam  Zimmerle, 
chief  of  academics  for  Zone  Three. 
“We  get  basic  trainees  in  here  who 
are  members  of  Air  National  Guard 
or  a Reserve  unit  and  sometimes  they 
have  more  than  a basic  knowledge  of 
the  subject  being  taught.  The  in- 
structor has  got  to  know  what  he’s 
talking  about  when  he  answers  a 
student’s  question  because  to  him  or 
her  the  instructor  is  the  authority  on 
the  Air  Force.” 

Instructors  keep  courses  current 
by  constantly  researching  and 
updating  material.  If  there’s  a 
question  that  can’t  be  answered 
immediately,  the  instructor  takes  it 
to  the  subject  matter  specialist  for 
that  particular  course.  In  that  way 
the  student  gets  the  right  answer 
quickly. 

“Because  our  academic  program  is 
geared  to  current  Air  Force  needs, 
courses  are  added  or  deleted  as 
service  needs  change,”  said  Master 
Sgt.  Zimmerle.  “For  example,  when 
it  became  apparent  that  instruction 
in  human  relations  was  needed  in 
the  Air  Force,  we  added  a five-hour 
course  on  that  subject  to  our 
curriculum.  Other  courses,  such  as 
Air  Force  customs  and  courtesies, 
will  probably  always  be  taught 
because  they  are  more  or  less 
traditional.” 

Basic  trainees  spend  one  day  at  the 
firing  ranges  to  qualify  on  the  M-I6 
rifle.  On  the  21st  day  of  training, 
each  airman  fires  50  rounds — 10  for 
practice  and  40  for  score. 


One  “non-traditional”  course  that 
all  trainees  now  complete  is  sex 
education.  Developed  originally  for 
women  only,  it’s  now  given  to  male 
trainees  as  well.  A film  entitled 
“How  to  Say  No  to  a Rapist  and 
Survive”  is  also  shown  to  all  recruits. 
And  a seminar  for  women  explores 
the  nature  and  myths  about  rape 
commonly  held  by  society; 
responsibilities  and  the  consequences 
of  violent  behavior  with  them  are 
covered  in  the  men’s  seminar. 

Representatives  from  all  Air  Force 
commands,  the  Air  Staff,  and 
separate  operating  agencies,  meet  at 
Lackland  every  two  years  to  review 
courses  taught  to  basic  trainees  and 
to  make  suggestions  for  improving 
the  training  program. 

“The  course  we  teach  on  personal 
financial  management,  for  example, 
was  expanded  in  response  to  reports 
from  the  field  that  one  problem 
many  young  airmen  experience  is 
poor  management  of  their  pay,” 
Master  Sgt.  Zimmerle  explained. 
“The  course  now  covers  financial 
planning,  how  to  manage  a checking 
account,  and  what  various  savings 
programs  are  available  to  airmen.” 

But  not  all  subjects  proposed  can 
be  made  into  a course,  primarily 
because  it  would  require  extending 
the  six- week  basic  training  period. 
“This,”  said  the  sergeant,  “is  not 
likely  to  happen  because  of  a pretty 
tight  budget.”  Rather,  when  a 
subject  is  no  longer  needed,  it’ll  be 
replace  by  one  that  is. 

Academic  subjects  are,  then, 
carefully  chosen  to  help  trainees 
make  a smooth  transition  from 
civilian  to  Air  Force  life.  One 
measure  of  the  program’s  success  is 
feedback  from  recruits  like  John 
Hartline. 

“It’s  the  best  darned  training  I’ve 
ever  had,”  he  said  just  before 
graduation.  “I  can  really  apply  what 
I’ve  learned  here,  which  makes  it  far 
more  practical  than  any  other  school 
I’ve  attended. 

“For  sure.  I’m  gonna  let  folks  back 
home  know  that  basic  training  in  the 
Air  Force  is  much  more  than  just 
marching.” 


The  confidence  course  at  Lackland  consists  of  19  obstacles  that  test  the  skill 
and  confidence  of  basic  trainees.  Men  and  women  run  the  same  courses. 
Trainees  run  at  their  own  pace,  with  no  time  requirements. 
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Welded 

to 

their 

work 

The  stillnes  of  a cold,  dark 
January  night  was  shattered  by 
emergency  signals  sounding  from  all 
directions.  The  44, 000- ton  tanker 
Sanko  Prestige  was  making  its  way 
through  the  Norfolk  harbor  when  it 
lost  steering  control  while  passing 
the  Naval  Station  piers.  Now  the 
tanker  was  on  a collision  course  with 
the  USS  Milwaukee,  docked  at  Pier 
20. 

Aboard  the  Milwaukee,  sailors 
hurried  about  doing  what  they  could 
to  lessen  the  effects  of  the  imminent 
collision.  Chief  Petty  Office  Arthur 
N.  Johansen  jumped  from  the 
shower  and  pulled  several  of  his 
sleeping  shipmates  from  their  racks. 
Others  who  were  awake  rushed 
about  alerting  those  who  were  not 
yet  aware  of  the  danger. 

Sanko  Prestige  tore  into  the  after 
port  (left  rear)  side  of  the  Navy 
multi-commodity  fleet  oiler  creating 
a 40-  by  50-foot  gash  in  the  ship’s 


Replacing  a welding  rod  is  Petty 
Officer  2nd  Class  Ralph  McMorran, 
a hull  technician  aboard  a Navy 
destroyer  assigned  to  the  Naval  Rase, 
Norfolk,  Va.  Hull  maintenance 
technicians  serve  in  all  types  of 
commands  throughout  the  Navy. 
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side,  destroying  three  berthing 
(living)  compartments.  The  impact 
literally  crushed  Chief  Johansen’s 
rack  and  those  of  his  shipmates  he 
had  just  rousted  out. 

Immediately,  all  hands  aboard 
the  Milwaukee  set  about  ensuring 
that  their  ship  would  suffer  no  more 
damage.  Ruptured  pipes  were 
isolated  to  ensure  the  ship’s 
watertight  integrity.  Petty  Officer 
3rd  Class  Michael).  Casali,  a huU 
technician  who  acted  as  on-scene 
leader  for  the  duty  fire  party, 
directed  his  team  in  case  of  fire. 
Other  hull  technicians  investigated 
spaces  and  assisted  in  whatever 
capacity  needed.  Repairs  com- 
menced instantaneously. 

Because  of  the  crew’s  quick 
response  and  professionalism,  no 
lives  were  lost  and  the  Milwaukee 
suffered  no  major  subsequent 
damage. 

Although  damage  control  is  the 
responsibility  of  every  sailor  who 
goes  out  to  sea,  it  is  the  Navy’s  hull 
maintenance  technicians  who 
shoulder  the  largest  part  of  the 
damage  control  effort.  They  are  the 
ones  who  direct  and  lead  the  battle 
against  fire,  flooding  and  other 
damage  which  could  disable  or 
destroy  the  ship. 

Fortunately,  it’s  not  an  everyday 
occurrence  for  hull  technicians  to  be 
faced  with  emergency  situations 
such  as  those  confronted  by  the 
Milwaukee,  but  the  potential  for 
disaster  is  always  present  when  men 
challenge  the  sea. 

The  rating,  which  was  created  in 
1972  when  the  shipfitter  and 
damage  controlman  ratings  were 
combined,  has  had  no  problem  in 
attracting  quality  personnel  to  its 
ranks.  However,  the  Navy  is 
currently  experiencing  a shortage  in 
the  numbers  of  people  required  to 
fill  these  important  billets. 

With  training  and  experience  that 
is  related  to  civilian  occupations 
such  as  plumber,  welder,  shipfitter, 
sheet-metal  worker  and  firefighter, 
it’s  not  surprising  that  there  is  a high 
demand  for  hull  technicians  in  the 
civilian  community.  Many  sailors 


opt  to  go  that  route  after  their  tour 
in  the  Navy  is  completed — trained, 
experienced  and  technically  qualified 
to  handle  a variety  of  tasks. 

“I  could  get  out  and  work  in  a 
shipyard  or  be  a firefighter,”  says 
Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Johnny 
Cooper,  Jr.,  serving  on  board  the 
aircraft  carrier  USS  America.  “I’ve 
been  a volunteer  fireman  in  three  dif- 
ferent duty  areas,  but  I wouldn’t 
really  be  doing  what  I wanted  to  do. 

I really  enjoy  teaching  young  people 
who  want  to  learn.  I stayed  in  the 
Navy  because  it’s  lots  of  fun.” 

In  addition  to  being  the  ship’s  first 
line  of  defense  against  damage,  hull 
technicians  have  varied  respon- 
sibilities which  take  them  into  every 
space  in  the  ship.  The  work  is 
primarily  physical  and  the  climate  is 
often  dirty  and  noisy,  but  those  in 
the  rating,  almost  to  the  person, 
indicate  they  wouldn’t  want  to  do 
anything  else. 

“I  may  be  a little  prejudiced,  but  I 
don’t  feel  the  ship  could  get  along 


Navyman  Frank  R.  Flowers  cuts 
sheet  metal  in  a repair  shop  on  board 
the  USS  Vulcan.  Flowers,  a hull 
technician,  does  more  than  metal 
work  in  his  Navy  job.  He  is  also  an 
on-scene  commander  for  a damage 
control  team  while  his  ship  is  at  sea. 

without  us,”  says  Petty  Officer  2nd 
Class  Gary  Nieves,  a hull  technician 
on  board  the  USS  Cleveland.  “There 
are  just  so  many  things  that  can 
break  down,  not  because  they’re 
bad,  but  most  often  because  of  age 
or  improper  use.  Whenever  you 
have  to  fabricate  some  important 
part  that  is  broken  and  you  fix 
it — there’s  really  a good  feeling  of 
accomplishment.  And  you  get  good 
feedback  from  the  guys  you  help 
out.” 

Nieves  served  eight  years  in  the 
Air  Force  as  a fuels  specialist  prior  to 
joining  the  Navy.  “I  felt  I had 
learned  everything  there  was  to 
know  about  my  job  in  the  Air  Force. 
I was  becoming  bored.  When  I 
decided  to  join  the  Navy  and  read 
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Missouri  native  James  R.  Bell  works 
in  the  carpentry  shop  on  board  the 
destroyer  tender  USS  Yellowstone. 
He  is  responsible  for  keeping 
shipboard  structures  and  surfaces 
in  good  condition. 

the  rating  description  for  hull 
technician,  I knew,  if  anything,  I 
wouldn’t  get  bored  with  the  rating,” 
he  explains.  “I  don’t  think  a person 
could  stay  in  the  rating  for  20  years 
and  truthfully  say  he  knows 
everything  there  is  to  know  about 
being  a hull  tech.” 

Petty  Officer  Nieves  says  he  chose 
the  Navy  and  the  huU  technician 
rating  over  a civilian  occupation 
because,  “Navy  life  is  different  than 
civilian  life.  Sure  you  may  have  to 
work  overtime  without  extra  pay, 
but  if  you  really  need  to  get  off  for  a 
good  reason,  you’ll  get  off.  A civilian 
employer  would  either  dock  your 
pay  or  require  you  to  take  leave.” 
Another  Cleveland  sailor  who 
opted  for  a Navy  career  as  a huU 
technician  is  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class 
Jim  D.  Stokely.  “The  hull  tech  rating 
is  a wide  open  career  field  because 
there  is  so  much  involved  in  it,”  he 
says.  “It’s  not  just  welding,  cutting 
and  brazing  or  damage  control.  It 
reaUy  gets  interesting  when  you  start 
going  into  the  many  specialties  such 


as  non-destructive  testing.” 

Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  Robert 
Heller,  senior  detailer  for  the  hull 
technician  rating  says,  “One  of  the 
biggest  advantages  for  an  HT  who 
decides  to  stay  in  the  Navy  is  the 
opportunity  for  advanced  training.” 
Of  the  roughly  9,700  active  duty 
huU  technician  biUets  in  the  Navy, 
approximately  1,450  require  ad- 
vanced specialized  training  in  one  of 
two  fields — welding  or  metal  stress 
testing. 

Specialized  training  is  also  given 
for  hull  technicians  to  become  Navy 


divers.  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class 
Jonathan  Banulis,  assigned  to  the 
USS  L.  Y.  Spear,  a submarine 
tender,  is  one  such  diver  and  hull 
technician. 

“Our  dive  shop  mainly  assists 
other  shops  in  work  on  equipment 
located  underwater,  like  electronic 
gear  or  engineering  fittings  on  the 
huU,”  explains  Banulis.  “The 

Navy  hull  maintenance  technician 
Craig  Steven  Sneed  of  Kingsport, 
Tenn.  completes  a welding  job  on 
the  repair  ship  USS  Vulcan. 
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greatest  advantage  here  is  that  we 
don’t  have  to  put  a ship  in  drydock 
to  work  on  the  hull.  And  that  saves 
the  Navy  a lot  of  money. 

“Each  job  presents  its  own 
challenges,”  he  says.  “A  simple  job 
on  the  surface  becomes  difficult  or 
dangerous  underwater  where  it’s 
dark,  leverage  is  non-existent  and 
sea  growth  can  fill  holes.” 

Another  advantage  enjoyed  by 
those  in  the  hull  technician  rating, 
due  in  some  part  to  the  shortage  in 
manning,  is  excellent  advancement 
opportunities  at  all  pay-grades.  “HT 
personnel  can  advance  almost  as 
rapidly  as  they  meet  rating  and 
time-in-rate  requirements,”  says 
Master  Chief  Heller. 

A benefit  of  the  Navy,  according 
to  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Peter 
Stevens,  a hull  technician  supervisor 
on  board  the  America,  “is  the 
fantastic  travel.  I figure  with  all  the 
times  I’ve  gone  east  and  west  I’ve 
traveled  around  the  world  twice. 
How  many  people  can  say  they’ve 
been  all  over  the  Western  Pacific,  or 
aU  over  the  Mediterranean?  AU  over 
the  country? 

“My  wife  and  I have  figured  out 
that  we  have  been  in  every  state  of 
the  union  except  three,”  he  says. 

“The  change  doesn’t  bother  us 
because  wherever  we’ve  gone  we 
have  met  a lot  of  nice  people.” 

Hull  technicians  do  not  spend  a lot 
of  time  on  shore  duty  and  most  HTs 
in  the  fleet  will  call  that  an  un- 
derstatement. The  standard  sea  tour 
for  first  class  petty  officers  and 
below  is  five  years  at  sea  followed  by 
a two-year  shore  tour. 

“We’re  constantly  trying  to 
identify  more  shore  billets  to  ease  the 
rotation  cycle,”  says  Cmdr.  Thomas 
F.  Howley,  Navy-wide  manager  for 
the  huU  technician  rating,  “but  HTs 
are  trained  to  maintain  and  repair 
ships,  so  that’s  where  the  majority  of 
the  billets  are  going  to  remain.” 

If  hard,  dirty  work  and  sea  duty 
sound  hke  an  exciting  way  to  spend 
your  time,  then  the  Navy  has  just  the 
rating — hull  technicians.  Without 
them  the  Navy  couldn’t  go  to  sea. 
They  keep  the  fleet  afloat. 


Navyman  Jim  Duncan  uses  his  pipe-fitting  skills  aboard  the  USS  Vulcan.  The 
hull  maintenance  technician  rating  in  the  Navy  includes  plumbing,  welding, 
firefighting  and  sheet  metal  working. 


CAREER  PATH  AFTER  RECRUIT  TRAINING 


Enlistee  is  taught  the  fundamentals  of  this  rating  through  on-the-job  training  or  formal  Navy  schooling. 

SCHOOL 

PRESENT 

APPROXIMATE 

SUBJECTS 

TRAINING 

LOCATION 

TRAINING  TIME 

METHODS 

Class  "A" 

San  Fran- 

3 weeks 

Damage  control 

Group 

Technical 

cisco,  Calif. 

instruction 

School 

or  Phila- 

Phase  I 

delphia.  Pa 

Class  A" 

San  Diego. 

7-8  weeks 

Basic  HT  indoctrination 

Individualized 

Technical 

Calif,  or 

(individualized) 

instruction 

School 

Philadelphia. 

Phase  11 

Pa, 

Advanced  operational 
training  is  available  in  this 
rating  during  later  stages 
of  career  development 

After  completion  of  A”  School,  Hull  Maintenance  Technicians  are  assigned 
to  ships  of  all  types  or  to  shore  stations  in  the  U S.  or  overseas.  In  a typical 
20-year  period  in  the  Navy,  they  would  spend  about  60%  of  their  time  on  sea 

duty  and  about  40%  on  shore  duty. 
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‘Don’t  forget  nothing’ 

Learning  to  be  a Ranger 


By  Spec.  5 Bill  Branley 

Don’t  forget  nothing”  is  the  first 
of  19  Standing  Orders  written  by 
Maj.  Robert  Rogers  in  1759.  He 
wrote  them  for  a group  of  fron- 
tiersmen known  as  Roger’s  Rangers, 
which  he  led  for  the  British  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  Rogers’ 
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standing  orders  were  like  a code  of 
conduct  and  field  manual  all  rolled 
into  one.  Today’s  U.S.  Army  teaches 
some  of  these  same  principles  to 
students  at  the  U.S.  Army  Ranger 
School  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

During  this  course,  soldiers  learn 
how  to  lead  small  patrols  into  areas 
held  by  an  enemy  to  gather  in- 
telligence. Rogers’  men  went  on 


similar  patrols  against  the  French 
and  Indians  because  “there  was  an 
Army  depending  on  them  for  correct 
information.”  Although  today’s 
mission  is  the  same,  the  equipment 
and  some  of  the  techniques  have 
changed.  Modern  Rangers  jump  in 
with  parachutes  and  face  the  enemy 
with  night  vision  scopes,  automatic 
weapons  and  grenades;  however, 
they  can  still  fight  with  their  hands 
and  use  a knife  if  they  must. 

Ranger  School  is  an  advanced 
infantry  course,  and  despite  the  fact 
it  is  only  two  months  long,  it  is  billed 
as  the  toughest  training  the  U.S. 
Army  has  to  offer.  The  students  are 
officers  and  enlisted  soldiers  from  all 
branches  of  the  U.S.  military  and 
other  nations.  Maj.  Gregg  Elliott, 
chief  of  the  first  of  three  phases  of 
Ranger  training,  says  he  expects 
each  student  to  arrive  with  46  in- 
fantry-related skills  already  learned. 

“For  example,”  Elliott  stated,  “the 
soldier  has  to  know  a lot  of  map 
reading.  We’ll  give  him  a little 
refresher  training  in  map  reading 
then  make  him  go  through  a cross- 
country course.  That’s  a test  he  has 
to  pass  to  earn  the  Ranger  tab.” 

Elliott  added  that  the  student 
must  also  be  able  to  swim,  be  in 
good  medical  condition  and  in  top 
physical  shape.  “A  lot  of  fatigue  and 
stress  is  built  in  to  this  course.  We 
keep  the  students  up,  give  them  one 
meal  a day  in  the  field  and  make 
them  meet  deadlines.  What  this 
course  teaches  a student  is,  you’ve 
got  more  to  you  than  you  realize.  It’s 
just  a matter  of  you  reaching  down 
there  and  puUing  yourself  up.” 

The  Ranger  School  crams  1,029 

Much  of  what  Rangers  do  in  combat 
involves  patrol-type  activities. 
Students  participate  in  and  lead 
many  patrols  during  their  training. 
(Photo  by  BUI  C.  Walton) 
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During  phase  three  in  Florida,  students  are  taught  how  to  paddle  small  rubber  boats.  Here,  a team  of  Ranger  students 
demonstrates  their  newly  acquired  skills  while  conducting  a mission. 


hours  of  instruction  into  58  days.  If 
the  course  were  conducted  over  a 40 
hour  week,  it  would  take  about  26 
weeks  to  complete,  instead  of  eight 
weeks  and  two  days.  Because  of  the 
rigorous  schedule,  the  student  gets 
only  three  eight  hour  breaks  during 
the  58  days. 

In  the  first  phase,  students  learn 
hand-to-hand  combat,  demolitions, 
airmobile  operations  and  how  to  call 
in  artillery  fire.  They  are  con- 
ditioned physically  by  running 
obstacle  courses,  exercising,  taking 
confidence  tests  and  completing 
“Ranger  runs,”  which  are  from  two 
to  five  miles  long  at  a steady  eight- 
minutes-per-mile  pace,  up  and 
down  hills.  The  student  must  finish 
three  out  of  five  Ranger  runs,  one  of 
which  must  be  the  five  miler. 

“Early  on  the  students  begin  to 
doubt  themselves,”  said  instructor 
Staff  Sgt.  George  Ponder,  a Ranger 
like  aU  of  the  other  instructors. 

“They  ask  themselves,  ‘Am  I 
physically  fit?  Will  I get  hurt?’  Some 


start  to  feel  sorry  for  themselves. 
That’s  where  mental  discipline 
comes  in.  You  have  to  condition 
yourself.” 

Conditioning  their  non-Ranger 
bodies  is  only  half  the  battle  for 
phase-one  Ranger  students.  The 
other  half  is  trying  to  absorb  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  instructors. 
Classes  include  instruction  in 
planning,  moving  and  setting  up 
patrol  bases,  and  getting  back  to 
friendly  lines.  Following  this  in- 
struction, they  put  their  newly 
learned  skills  to  use. 

At  Camp  Darby,  a remote  part  of 
Fort  Benning,  Ranger  students  go  on 
their  initial  patrols  led  by  in- 
structors. After  two  of  these,  each 
student  leads  a patrol  in  the  first  of 
many  graded  exercises  throughout 
the  course.  For  the  last  three  patrols, 
quahfied  jumpers  parachute  into  the 
“hostile”  area,  while  students  who 
are  not  parachute  qualified  land  by 
helicopter  in  an  airmobile  assault. 

The  physical  conditioning,  classes 


and  sleepless  patrols  are  all  geared  to 
prepare  the  student  for  what  awaits 
him  later  in  the  course.  The  second 
phase  of  Ranger  training  is  in  the 
mountain  ranges  of  northern 
Georgia,  near  Dahlonega.  The  final 
phase  is  in  a flat,  swampy  portion  of 
northwestern  Florida,  near  Pen- 
sacola. Each  of  these  phases  is  from 
17  to  19  days  long. 

The  Mountain  Ranger  Camp,  the 
setting  for  phase  two,  stretches  into 
the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest, 
which  is  thick  with  tall  hardwoods, 
steep  mountains  and  swift,  cold 
rivers.  In  addition  to  receiving 
instruction  on  mountaineering, 
students  carry  out  assigned  missions 
while  accompanied  by  evaluators 
and  instructors. 

“Students  start  off  with  a few 
classes  to  get  them  ready  for  this  type 
of  terrain,”  stated  1st  Lt.  Robert 
Ferrand,  an  operations  officer  at  the 
Ranger  camp.  “Then  we  send  them 
out  on  a three-day  squad-sized 
patrol  across  a range  of  mountains 
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Students  rappel  from  a helicopter  during  phase  three.  Earlier  in  the  course 
they  rappelled  from  a 30-foot  ramp,  a 60-foot  cliff,  and  from  a 200-foot  cliff 
at  night. 


just  north  of  camp.” 

Pfc.  Steven  Patterson,  a soldier 
going  through  his  second  phase  of 
Ranger  training,  says  the  hardest 
part  about  the  mountain  phase  is 
humping  rucksacks  up  and  down 
hills.  “On  some  night  patrols,  all  you 
see  of  the  man  in  front  of  you  is  his 
‘Ranger  eyes,’  two  pieces  of 
luminous  tape  sewn  to  the  back  of 
the  patrol  cap. 

“We  kept  our  weapons  tied  to  us 
so  we  wouldn’t  lose  them  if  we  fell 
asleep,”  says  Patterson.  “Some  nights 
we  only  got  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep, 
if  we  didn’t  get  lost.  We  only  got  one 
meal  and  could  only  eat  at  certain 


times,  like  in  a patrol  base  after 
cleaning  our  weapon.” 

Patterson  added  that  taking  his 
turn  as  patrol  leader  was  tough. 

“You  have  to  really  dig  into  people 
for  them  to  stay  awake.  At  first  it’s 
strange  because  you  have  officers 
and  enlisted  men  thrown  together  on 
equal  terms;  but  you  have  to  push 
everybody.  You  can’t  lead,  and  pass 
(the  course),  unless  everyone  is 
behind  you.” 

After  their  first  patrolling  exercise 
in  the  mountains,  students  get  a 
change  of  pace  and  begin  moun- 
taineering classes.  The  students  do  a 
lot  of  rappelling;  first  from  a 30-foot 


ramp,  then  from  a 60-foot  cliff. 

They  have  to  rappel  200  feet  at  night 
to  pass  a mandatory  test. 

“We  use  mountain  training  as  a 
type  of  confidence  builder,”  said 
Master  Sgt.  Robert  Cheshire,  a 
mountaineering  instructor.  “Some  of 
the  students  are  scared  when  they 
start  this  part  of  the  training.  They 
go  ahead  and  do  it  because  this  is  an 
all-volunteer  course.  They  couldn’t 
live  with  themselves  if  they  quit. 
After  they  start  climbing,  they  like  it 
a little  more.” 

Following  the  mountaineering 
classes,  there  are  more  patrols  in  the 
mountains.  These  patrols  are  of 
varying  sizes  and  duration,  in- 
volving different  logistical  and 
tactical  considerations,  further 
testing  the  abilities  and  limits  of  the 
students. 

Phase  three  of  Ranger  training  is 
conducted  at  Camp  James  E. 

Rudder  in  Florida.  Instruction  in 
Florida  includes  rappelling  from  a 
helicopter,  learning  how  to  paddle 
small  rubber  boats,  learning  the 
names  of  various  snakes  and  reptiles, 
and  more  patrols. 

With  three  days  left  in  the  course, 
students  are  briefed  on  their  final 
mission.  Following  the  briefing,  the 
jump-qualified  students  board  an 
airplane  and  are  air  dropped  into 
the  patrol  area.  Once  on  the  ground, 
they  join  their  non-jumping 
classmates  and  form  two  platoons. 
They  begin  walking,  via  different 
routes,  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Between  them  and  the  Gulf  are 
miles  of  flat,  swampy  land. 

During  the  next  three  days,  the 
exhausted  soldiers  have  to  wade 
through  ankle-deep  marshes, 
sometimes  sinking  to  their  knees 
under  the  weight  of  their  equip- 
ment. They  cross  streams  using  one- 
rope  bridges,  and  lakes  at  night 
using  rubber  boats;  all  the  time 
being  watchful  for  the  “enemy.” 

The  last  day  of  the  exercise  begins 
at  4 a.m.  when  the  morning  stillness 
is  rocked  by  grenades  and  automatic 
weapons  fire  from  aggressor  soldiers. 

“We  got  waxed,”  said  student 
Spec.  4 Steve  Johnson,  an  in- 
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A prospective  Ranger  assists  a fellow 
student  in  securing  a squad  radio  to 
his  equipment.  Teamwork  is  an 
integral  part  of  training. 

(Photo  by  Bill  C.  Walton) 

leaving  Fort  Benning  is  get  their 
Ranger  tabs.  With  the  completion  of 
the  rigorous  training,  the  new 
Rangers  find,  however,  that  being  a 
Ranger  is  more  than  merely  wearing 
the  “tab.” 

“I  feel  that  my  job  has  just 
started,”  stated  Spec.  4 Johnson.  “In 
order  for  me  to  be  a true  Ranger,  I’ll 
have  to  pass  on  what  I have  learned 
here.  I’ve  gained  a lot  of  confidence 
in  myself.  This  course  will  definitely 
make  me  a better  squad  leader  when 
I become  one.” 

Today,  as  200  years  ago,  the 
Ranger  must  train  hard  and  be 
prepared  to  push  himself  to  the  limit 
in  order  to  penetrate  behind  the 
enemy’s  lines,  gather  information 
and  return.  Intelligence  is  useless 
unless  the  Ranger  can  survive  and 
get  back  safely  to  his  own  lines.  That 
is  what  Ranger  training  is  all  about. 


fantryman  in  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division  from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  “I 
was  on  one  edge  of  our  patrol  base. 
They  hit  us  on  the  opposite  side  and 
caught  us  completely  off  guard. 

Most  of  us  weren’t  awake.  That  was 
the  first  time  we  really  slept  like 
that.” 

During  the  day  students  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  two  of  their 
classmates  held  prisoner  by  the 
“enemy”  and  evacuated  them  by 
helicopter.  It  was  the  final  assault 
for  their  class. 

Pvt.  Mark  Elliott,  who  enlisted  for 
one  of  the  Army’s  two  Ranger 
battahons,  said,  “I  knew  I was  going 
to  Ranger  school.  I thought  I was 
prepared,  but  I just  wasn’t  ready  for 
what  took  place  when  I got  here. 

You  have  to  want  it.  You  have  to 
have  that  little  bit  of  self-esteem  and 
push  yourself  through.  A lot  of  guys 
just  can’t  hang  in  there.” 

The  last  thing  a class  does  before 

Students  use  a one-rope  bridge  to 
cross  a stream  during  phase  three. 
This  method  requires  a good 
swimmer  to  cross  first  with  the  rope. 
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